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A Poet who Flirted with Drawing 
By Eva Weiler Noble 


Hamilton, Ohio 


MERICA’S beloved Hoosier Poet 

died at his Lockerbie Street resi- 
dence, Indianapolis, Indiana, at a late 
hour Saturday night, July the twenty- 
second. 

Thirty-two years ago, James Whit- 
comb Riley made his first appearance 
in our small city, and as this was one 
of his first experiences as a public reader, 
perhaps an account of the embryo 
writer will be of interest in the years to 
come. 

Ah, this first appearance of his! To 
contrast the elegantly attired, prosper- 
ous James Whitcomb Riley of many 
years with this poor, though genteely 
shabby ‘“‘Jim”’ of other days, makes one 
a believer in magical lamps. 

My mother was asked to act as hos- 
tess to the budding genius, (their being 
no good hotel in our city just at this 
time), and so, another star was added 
to the list which glorified our home at 
frequent intervals, much to the delight 
of its two youngest members. 

At this time, but one of the numerous 
Riley books had been published—a fifty- 
cent paper edition of “Old Swimmin’ 
Hole and ’Leven more Poems, by 
Benjamin F. Johnson, of Boone County, 
Indiana,’’—his nom de plume in those 
days. This edition brings a hundred 


dollars per copy now. 





Just visualize the Riley of thirty-two 
years ago. He had the palest face 
imaginable and large, light blue eyes, 
framed in heavily rimmed, tortoise- 
shell glasses. Encased in a double- 
breasted plum colored coat of Prince 
Albert style, he looked extremely thin. 
He wore gray trousers and a silk hat. 
His feet were always expensively shod 
and were so much of a hobby with him, 
even at this early date, that he had the 
inner-side of the heel blackened. I 
must tell you how that happened to be 
noticed. My mother had told me one 
could always tell a gentleman by the 
way he kept his heels, and so I applied 
the test and found a gentleman. 

On being shown to his room, by the 
man of the house, who had been a boy- 
hood chum of the Poet’s brother John, 
his first remark was characteristic: 
“What a relief! I feared being placed 
in a room only opened on state occa- 
sions—one to which the shutters were 
habitually closed; then, too, I was 
afraid I’d have to run the gauntlet and 
shake hands with a row of sticky-handed 
goo-goos. ”’ 

When he came downstairs, I was pre- 
sented as the nearest approach to a 
goo-goo about the place; but his friend- 
ly greeting evinced no fear of a well 
grown specimen of the dreaded genus. 
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REPRODUCTION OF THE FLY-LEAF IN A FIRST EDITION OF “AFTERWHILES”’ WHICH 
RILEY GAVE MY MOTHER IN ’87. ‘‘A SANTA CLAUS—A BEARDLESS ONE!’’—E. W. N. 
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That evening at dinner, he handed 
our mother a proof-sheet of his poem 
“Tllileo,”’ which re-appeared two years 
later in ‘4Afterwhiles.” During sub- 


THE PICTURE THAT RILEY HIMSELF LIKED BEST. 


sequent visits, we learned that he never 
cared to dine after his platform duties 
were over for the evening, as he suffered 
keenly with that terrible malady— 
stage-fright, a feeling he never con- 
quered during all his career as a reader. 
His remuneration that night was fifteen 
dollars. Contrast this with the thou- 
sand dollars per night he received when 
he quit the platform in 1898. 

Being a frequent guest, we found that 
one of his eccentricities was to sweeten 
his coffee until one fairly shuddered 
when he drank it. One morning, he 
was reminded that seven lumps of 
sugar had disappeared into his syrup- 
like coffee. ‘‘ Yes, I know,” he drawled, 
“but when I was a boy, I was never 
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allowed to have enough sugar; so, I’m 
taking it now. Of course I don’t like 
it, but I’m doing it for spite.” 

At this time, most of his writing was 
done at night, and at twelve o’clock, 
a large cup of coffee and some pie were 
greatly appreciated. Custard pie, 
which he called “kistard,’’ was his 
favorite dessert. Once, at dinner, he 
looked over those huge glasses at me 
across the table, and raising his plate 
of snow-pudding with both hands, with 
infinite care, he said: “Here, sis, you 
kin have this. I never did care for 
jimeracks.” He played the role of a 
very deaf old man all the while he was 
at table. Never, by any chance, was 
he known to answer a question correct- 
ly—hitting wide of the mark each time 
he pretended to reply, which convulsed 
his fortunate audience, for his acting 
was truly remarkable. 

During one of his later visits, he, my 
sister, and I sat before a corner grate- 
fire in the living-room, and this audi- 
ence of two had one of his thousand 
dollar entertainments. He recited from 
his favorite poets, making us guess 
them. Finally I asked him his favorite 
Riley poem. He said: “That is hard 
to determine, but I like my serious 
verse far better than my humorous 
dialect work; perhaps, ‘When She 
Comes Home’ is my best piece of 
writing. Another one [ like is too ob- 
scure for you to know, but it is one of 
my favorites.”’ He then recited “Her 
Beautiful Hands”’ (which we did know 
to be tucked away in a prose selection 
in “Pipes of Pan’’) and he endeared it 
to us by saying that it was written to 
a little convent girl, one of his early 
sweethearts, whom his chum dubbed 
“The Bell Ringer,” because her letters 
invariably ended with: “The bell for 
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vespers has just rung, so I must close.’’ 

Growing reminiscent, he spoke of his 
early days; of what a glorious failure 
his childhood had been; how children 
came and children went from a grade, 
but he stayed on forever. He spoke in 
glowing terms of his father, Captain 
Reuben Riley, of Greenfield, Indiana, 
who was a lawyer and whose cherished 
ambition was to have James follow in 
his footsteps. His date of birth ‘is so 
rarely given correctly, that I wish to 
state it is the seventh of October and 
the year is to be whispered, for he was 
abnormally sensitive as to his age—it 
was 1849. 

He chuckled over his account of 
running off from home to join a patent- 
medicine man’s company—he to do the 
sign painting wherever they wandered; 
also to sing his verses on the steps of the 
He had 
practiced lettering and learned to grain 
wood in his early teens. One of my 
most cherished possessions is a pen-and- 
ink sketch on a fly-leaf of ‘‘ Afterwhiles”’ 
framed with the stump of one of his 
most used lead pencils, left on our table 


large wagon at county fairs. 


many years ago. 
He quit the medicine man to strike 
out for himself as a blind sign-painter. 
With his large staring eyes, (which 
looked less large 4s he grew stouter in 
later years), it was easy to enact the 
role of one deprived of sight. He would 
measure off the letters with his hands, 
while his partner, as the cruel task- 
master, left nothing to be desired. 
His kicking at the poor blind man 
proved lucrative in the extreme, for 
much sympathy and trade came through 
this, everyone wishing to aid the down- 


‘and all done in rhyme, too. 
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trodden painter. One day, over in 
Indianapolis, a reporter interfered. Sol- 
emnly one of those large eyes winked 
and the reporter and Riley had a long 
talk, Riley showing some of his verses. 
It ended in our Poet being called to 
join the “Journal”’ staff in a very short 
time. Then came the publication of 
his first book, and then on up with great 
rapidity. ; 

Before his hostess of many years left 
the circle forever, a most memorable 
evening was spent in the old home. 
Riley played the guitar, sang old songs 
and ate much pop-corn. Great was 
the mystery at the evening’s close, as 
to when he had found time to write his 
confession in my sister’s Mental Con- 
fession Album, but there it was, the 
confession of one James Pop-corn Riley, 
Four of 
the twenty answers will give you an 
idea as to its deliciousness as a whole: 
Favorite Flower 

“The cultivated jimpson bloom, 

Of course excusin’ the perfume.’ 
Favorite Animal 

“Of all of those that I have tried, 

I think I like the rabbit—tfried.”’ 
Character in Fiction 

‘Belle Wilfer, cause she gave her dad 

The first full suit he ever had.”’ 
Ideal Woman- 

“Sweet as a rose, in kitchen_clothes, 

With a smirch of flour on_her_nose.’’ 


Our loss is measured by_our gain from 
his vast contribution to our national 
literature. Hew full of the quiet gran- 
deur of his simple faith it is! He longed 
to know of the afterwhile, and now— 
he knows. 
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A Real Help in Object Drawing 
By Evelyn F. Cross 


Supervisor of Drawing, Stoneham, Mass. 


‘ 


‘T EARNING to drawis merely learn- 

ing to see.’”’ How many times, 
when pupils, we have had that remark 
flung at us, and how often, since becom- 
ing teachers, we ourselves have glibly 
recited that sentence to our pupils! 
The remark has never made the subject 
of drawing any easier, for learning to see 
has always been one of the most diffi- 
cult things in the world. 

It is in vain that we have given long 
lessons in theory. Even if the pupils 
have been able to recite the theory, they 
have not been able to apply it. The 
pupils simply cannot see for themselves, 
and the teacher is obliged to criticise 
each drawing a number of times. ‘“ Now 
Mary, this line is incorrect. It ought 
to go up. Don’t you remember how 
horizontal lines below the eye appear 
when they recede?”’” And Mary remem- 
bers the formula, and though she does 
not fully comprehend, she changes the 
drawing because she is an obliging girl, 
and teacher wants it changed. When 
this line has been changed, there seem 
to be yet other changes essential to the 
happiness of the teacher, and so poor 
Mary and the poor teacher struggle on, 
line upon line and precept upon pre- 
cept until the paper looks thoroughly 
touched by the conflict between pencil 
and eraser. Is it any wonder that dis- 
couragement has led many public school 
instructors, whose classes are usually 
large, to discard model and object draw- 
ing for arts and crafts or some other 
more tangible subject? All the meth- 
ods tried have seemed to result in the 
“mystification of our classes.” All 


the best intentions, the best efforts have 
been productive of so little in the way 
of good results that real drawing has 
been deemed hardly worth while. 

But at last the problem has been 
solved by Mr. Anson K. Cross. Mr. 
Cross’ invention consists of a piece of 
glass set in a wooden frame with a spirit 
level sunk in the upper part of the 
frame so as to be visible when the glass 
is in an upright position. A white 
cardboard cover behind the glass makes 
the glass look like a piece of white paper. 
A special crayon made for use on the 
glass marks upon it as readily as a lead 
pencil upon paper. When the group 
of models is placed so as to be exactly 
at the level of the eye, the glass must be 
held vertical to be at right angles to 
the line of vision. When the models 
are below or above the eye the glass 
must be inclined. The glass must in- 
cline backward when the models are 
below the eye and forward when the 
models are above the eye. While look- 
ing through the glass at the models, the 
students adjust the glass so that one 
line of the drawing can be made to cover 
the corresponding line of the object. 
If the drawing is correct, all the other 
lines will appear to cover the correspond- 
ing lines of the object. If they do not 
thus coincide, the errors are noted and 
corrected, and the students thus in- 
struct themselves. They work wholly 
upon the glass until able to make at 
first touch, drawings which are artistic. 

The value of the Cross Glass in high 
and art schools is unquestioned, but 
its value in public schools has been 
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questioned, and this is not strange 
when one considers that public school 
supervisors and teachers have tried to 
use it according to the method pre- 
scribed for high and art schools. 

Model Drawing has been taught by 
use of Mr. Cross’ Drawing Glass in the 
public schools of Stoneham, Mass., for 
the last two years. 

We begin to work with the glass in the 
fifth Here we 
square card of 514", oblong card 3” by 


grade. use cards, a 
6”, circular card of 514” diameter, equi- 
lateral triangular card, sides 6”. At 
the start, a little tracing is permitted. 
To make the pupil realize the difference 
between the appearance of the square 
ard, when directly beneath the eye 
and when at the further part of his own 
desk, we tell him to place the card be- 
neath the glass with one edge of the 
card resting on the front edge of the 
cover when the cover is under the glass. 
Next he is asked to see that the glass is 
flat on his desk at the center of the 
nearer portion of the desk, and to make 
sure that his eye is directly over the 
center of the card, and to trace with the 
crayon lines on the glass covering the 
edges of the card. Of course the pic- 
ture is a square exactly like the card 
beneath. Then he removes the cover 
and lays the card at the center of the 
farthest part of his desk, the edges of 
ecard being parallel to edges of desk. 
Next he rests the glass upon the desk 
in an upright position, as close to the 
card as possible without hiding any part 
the thickness of the 
He then tips the glass a little 


of the card by 
frame. 
away from him so as to have it at right 
angles to the line of vision, closes one 


eye, and looks through the glass at the 
card. 
covers that the card is much foreshort- 


Greatly to his surprise, he dis- 
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ened, and that the side lines appear to 
converge,—in fact not one edge can be 
covered by the lines on the glass. Even 
the front edge appears a little shorter 
a little further back than the 
told that 


parallel retreating edges seem to con- 


because 


glass. He may have been 


verge, but he will never realize that the 


principle holds true for such short 
edges until he has proven it for himself 
Sometimes I have had a 
miniature track the 


desk by use of long splints for rails and 


in this way. 
railroad laid on 
shorter sticks for ties, and by use of the 
glass for tracing proved not merely 
but 
also the principle that equal spaces do 


convergence and foreshortening, 


not appear equal, the further being 
foreshortened more than the nearer. 
After seeing and believing, the pupil 
will not forget but will apply the prin- 
ciples as he never does apply them when 


obliged to accept them on faith. Much 
of our teaching has been at fault. We 
have lost sight of the idea that each 


one must work out his own salvation 
and have attempted to administer in 
the that 


we have gradually and painfully ac- 


wholesale doses, knowledge 
quired by years of study, practice, and 
mistakes, for we have been forced to 
learn as much by failures as by our own 
successes. But taught in this fashion, 
the blunders seem largely unnecessary. 

The worst mistakes will be made in 
the holding of the glass, the manner of 
sitting, the looking through two eyes 
instead of one, lack of care in testing, 
etc. When these have been mastered 
the rest is easy. 

The 


front at the further portion of the pupil’s 


models should be directly in 
own desk, either on the desk or on a 
pile of books. The pupil should sit 


square in the seat, should always close 
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DRAWINGS OF SINGLE RECTANGULAR OBJECTS BY THREE SEVENTH GRADE PUPILS, 
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AND DRAW- 


INGS OF GROUPS BY THE SAME THREE PUPILS AFTER ONLY THREE HOURS USE OF THE SLATE. 


one eye while testing and should look 
directly at the center of the object or 
group. He must careful to 
remain at the same level, fact the 
least movement will prove detrimental 


also be 


to success. It is not possible to em- 
thoroughly, 


and at least one lesson should be devoted 


phasize these things too 


entirely to the use of the glass, position 
of the pupil, position of the model, ete. 
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After a few lessons in experimental 
tracing he should draw on the glass by 
eye alone and without measuring the 
appearance of card models and other 
paper models, the cover being behind 
the glass while drawing and the glass 
being flat on the desk. Of course in 
reality the glass should be at right 
angles to the line of vision, but it is 
difficult for young children to hold it 
thus, and so we have yet another limi- 
tation to consider. When the drawing 
is as nearly correct as the pupil can see, 
he should remove the cover and test 
by looking through the glass to see if 
the drawing can be made to cover the 
outlines of the model,—holding the 
glass as directed for preliminary lessons 
in tracing. Reference to the spirit 
level will not be necessary when the 
models are on the pupils’ own desks, but 
in an eighth or ninth grade, drill in the 
use of the glass with reference to the 
level should be given by testing the 
long lines of ceiling, floor, wall, black- 
board, or door. Even if these grades 
cannot draw from large groups at the 
front of the room, they will be able to 
use the glass to prove the direction of 
long lines, and will therefore realize 
the truths of perspective more clearly, 
and be better equipped to use the glass 
in advanced work. They may also use 
level in testing drawings of models 
placed at the corners of their desks. 

When the models are on each pupil’s 
desk, he finds the work very interesting. 
Nobody is in his way, he is able to ad- 
vance as rapidly as his ability will per- 
mit without reference to the rest of the 
class; he can choose his own models, 
make his own arrangement, and most 
important of all, he is independent of 
the teacher. He does not have to 
wonder whether a line going up or down 
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will be most likely to please his instruc- 
tor, all he has to do is to work and test, 
and after a while, he begins to see the 
reason of things more clearly than any 
amount of theory alone could ever 
teach him. 

We have studied cards, cubes, prisms, 
plinths, cylinders, and boxes in Grade V. 
We have even taken the cube, square 
prism, and square plinth at equal 
angles, and I cannot see that they have 
had any special difficulty. 

In the sixth grade, unequal angles of 
cube, square prism and square plinth 
have been taken, also simple groups and 
interesting variations of the type forms, 
e. g., a strawberry basket or a vase. 

In the seventh grade, the type forms 
have often been drawn in groups of 
three models, and various interesting 
common objects. But few directions 
are given for these lessons. After the 
pupils have become familiar with the 
use of the glass, they are permitted to 
suit themselves as to subjects, and they 
test when they get ready. 

I feared that the preliminary tracing 
which I allowed and which Mr. Cross 
dislikes extremely might make them 
try to cheat, but with an occasional 
exception they seem to have no desire 
to do this. They are very much inter- 
ested to discover if they can fit their 
drawings to the outlines of the subject 
and tracing is not what they wish to do. 
They look and see something when they 
look; they think and reason about it. 
One of our visitors remarked, “They 
take it like an arithmetic lesson and 
seem to reason about it just as much.” 

In our eighth grade, more difficult 
group work has been done. Often here 
the pupils tip the models against one 
another so as to have three sets of con- 
verging edges. There seems to be a 
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TWO PENCIL DRAWINGS BY THE SAME PUPIL, OF HIGH SCHOOL AGE. THESE SHOW THE 
PROGRESS POSSIBLE IN SIX WEEKS UNDER THE INSTRUCTION OF THE CROSS DRAWING SLATE, 
S50 TO SPEAK. THE SLATE FORCES THE PUPIL TO BECOME HIS OWN CRITIC, AND WITH A 
SERIOUS PUPIL GROWTH IS RAPID. 
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spirit of enterprise and discovery which 
leads them on so that they thoroughly 
enjoy seeing how much they can do. 
For those in this grade capable of ad- 
vancing rapidly, furniture drawing is 
table, or other 


excellent. A chair, a 


article of furniture made from con- 
struction paper gives good drill and an 
effective drawing. One or two pat- 


terns are suggested,.which may be 
unfolded at close of lesson and laid flat 
in envelope. 

In our ninth grade, the work has been 
simply fascinating for there we have 
used as models stuffed birds and ani- 
Our high school is fortunate in 
of this 


Having 


mals. 
possessing as fine a collection 
sort as there is in the state. 
many hundreds of beautiful birds, both 
native and foreign, it has been possible 
for each student to draw from a stuffed 
bird placed at the further part of his 
desk. At first they were frightened at 
the thought of attempting the bird for 
it was absolutely different from the 
models done in the preceding grade. 
So I told them that they might hold the 
glass in correct position for tracing, and 
that they might trace the bird. Next 
I asked them to face the bird the other 
way and to hold the glass for tracing, 
but not to trace the bird, simply to 
mark a point to show the position of 
his beak, another to show where the 
tip of his tail seemed to come on the 
glass, and yet a third point to suggest 
Then I told 


them to remove the glass, to place the 


the place for the perch. 


cover behind it, and to draw the bird 
by eye alone, using these three points as 
guide posts. In this grade, they are 
able to hold the glass at right angles 
to the line of vision while drawing, in- 
stead of placing it flat upon the desk. 
Soon the pupils found they could get 
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along without even the assistance of 
these three points, and after seven or 
eight lessons wholly upon the glass, 


they were permitted to use paper. 
Sometimes it was necessary to give up 
the paper and return to the glass for 
further study, but it should be remem- 
bered that it is not wise to use glass and 
paper together. 

After a few good outline studies had 
the 
were allowed to make shaded pencil 
sketches of the birds 
results that 
who affirmed that my ninth 


better than 


been made upon paper, students 


and animals, 


producing satisfied even 
Mr. Cross, 
grade drew high school 
graduates. 

Mr. Theodore M. Dillaway, Director 
of Drawing and Manual Arts in the 
Boston Schools, recently spent a good 
half day in our classrooms, and saw 
lessons in the fifth, seventh, and eighth 
that 


the pupils were making a more serious 


grades. He said he considered 
study of drawing than usual, and that 
they drew more as they drew abroad 


He also 


stated that it was good to see them 


because of this serious view. 


working for themselves, with so little 
direction; that it would be impossible 
for any teacher to direct to any extent 
because they were doing so many 
different things. 

We have had many visitors and the 
pupils enjoy both their work and their 
I find that I have to be quite 


distribute 


visitors. 


careful to visitors so that 
they shall come to different classes for 
there is a little jealousy regarding 
visitors. 

Mr. Arthur B. Webber, our superin- 
tendent, wrote the following in regard 
to the drawings sent to Springfield to 
the 1916 Meeting of the Eastern Arts 


Association: 
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My pear Mr. Cross: 

I wish to state that the work sent to Spring- 
field from Stoneham is strictly the work of the 
pupils themselves. Our teachers have been 
warned thatn all drawing, the work is to be 
done by the pupils and no touching up for 
effect is to be tolerated. I know that the work 
has been done according to this direction and 
represents what pupils can do under super- 
I congratu- 
late you upon having worked out a scheme so 


vision but without direct help. 


helpful and a method so successful. 
Arthur B. Webber, 
Stoneham, Massachusetts. 


Supt. of Schools, 

The greatest credit is due my grade 
teachers, who have given at least half 
or two-thirds of the instruction in all 
save the ninth grade, where I myself 
have charge of all the lessons. We 
have some excellent teachers, who, 
knowing that they had a superintend- 
the 


and who would not insist upon results 


ent who sanctioned experiment 
until they should come of themselves, 
They 
took hold of it with a will and spared 
Any 
supervisor who tries this method and 


felt free to do as they chose. 
no pains to make it a success. 


who has teachers just one-half as loyal 
and conscientious as are my teachers 
will be assured of success. My teachers 
feel that they would not return to our 
former method and that it is a wonder- 
ful help to have in the pupil’s own 
hands, a device enabling him to instruct 
himself. As one teacher said, “ My part 
now is to see that they use the glass 
properly. After that they can do the 
rest.” 

By the time that we have in our ninth 
grade, pupils who have had the training 
given by use of the glass in the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, I am 
sure we shall be able to do apparently 
impossible things. 

The glass is just as valuable for use 
in nature drawing as in model drawing. 
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We commence in the fifth grade to 
study large single leaves, e. g., a nastur- 
tium, a maple, or an oak leaf. First, 
each pupil lays his leaf flat on the cover 
beneath the glass and traces its real 
Then the 
position of the leaf on the cover, he 


shape. without changing 
places the cover flat at the further part 
of his desk and directly in front. Next 
he stands the glass close to the leaf so 
that the frame does not hide the leaf, 
and adjusts the glass so that it is at 
right angles to the line of vision, resting 
the frame on the desk. Then, closing 
one eye, and looking through the glass 
at the leaf, he traces lines on the glass 
to cover the outlines of the leaf and the 
middle vein. The foreshortening is so 
entirely a surprise that the children are 
After 
several tracings, all proving that a leaf 
at the further part of the desk is fore- 


at once immensely interested. 


shortened, the pupils will seldom under- 
take to draw their real shapes. 

Maple and oak leaves that are picked 
up from the ground in the fall are excel- 
The 
more the leaf is withered and its edges 
turned back, the better,—provided they 
are first permitted to get hold of the 


lent subjects for a sixth grade. 


idea by a little tracing, but only a very 
little will be necessary, and probably 
none in the higher grades when the 
pupils of those grades have received 
preliminary training with the glass. 

Sprays of maple, lilac, oak, gerani- 
um, or sumach are fine studies for 
seventh or eighth grades. 

In the ninth grade, difficult sprays 
lying down at the back of the desk make 
pleasing subjects, e. g., 
mum 
foliage and placed in a glass or vase on 
the pupil’s own desk makes an effective 
study. 


a chrysanthe- 


spray. A flower having simple 
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Formerly my pupils were bound to 
make plan views of leaves. Arguments 
were useless. Instruction seemed half 
a farce when all but a few talented ones 
still conscientiously produced drawings 
of the same dimensions as the leaves. 
Now it is seldom that a pupil does this. 
He has seen why they are not correct 
drawings, and seeing is a very different 
thing from hearing. Neither do they 
ask this question. ‘“‘Won’t you please 
show me how to make my leaf turn 
over?”’ Once they never failed to 
ask it. Ifthey donot know, they know 
how to find out for themselves. 


As in object drawing we use the glass 
for several lessons, and no paper. We 
spend not more than a couple of lessons 
in tracing—only enough to serve as an 
eye opener. After eight or ten lessons 
on the glass, we try a lesson on paper, 
without use of the glass. It is to be 
expected that there will be a slight 
difficulty in changing from the glass to 
the paper, and I usually find it neces- 
sary to return to the glass for another 
lesson or two, after which the work on 
paper is resumed. We do not use the 
glass for correcting drawings on paper. 
The glass is for training the eye, and 
this can best be done by a little tracing 
and then by working on the glass by 
eye alone and testing by looking through 
it to see if lines can be made to cover 
the outlines of leaf. 

The pupils are intensely interested 
when drawing is taught in this manner. 
Many ask permission to return and work 
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after the regular lesson hour. Some of 
the accompanying illustrations of Grade 
IX drawings were done outside of the 
class lesson, but under my own super- 
vision so that I know the pupils had no 
assistance save criticism. They are 
learning, however, to be very critical 
of their own work, and will often be 
dissatisfied with a drawing which I 
consider quite passable. So it looks 
as though the teacher’s standard would 
have to be raised, and this reminds me 
of a letter Mr. Cross received from 
Prof. F. F. Frederick, Director of the 
Trenton Art School, which has adopted 
the glass. On January 15th he reported: 

I went into a class last evening that started 
work January 3d. I said to the instructor, 
“Well, how does the glass work?” ‘Fine,”’ 
said he. “I will have to change my course. 
They have learned more in a week with the 
glass than formerly they did in a month.” 

Training in truthfulness and consci- 
entiousness, and patience, as well as in 
quickness and keenness of perception 
and expression is better given by the 
study of drawing when it is carried on 
honestly than by any other subject. 
The greatest argument in favor of the 
Cross Glass is that drawing not based on 
truth is education in dishonesty and 
inefficiency, while students using the 
glass are forced to be honest and pains- 
taking and thoughtful, and to do their 
own work. The Cross Glass is worth 
more for what it does to develop brains 
and instill morals, than it is for the 
wonderful work it does in giving artistic 
power. 


ONLY IN DRAWING FROM IMAGINATION AND FROM MEMORY ARE CHIL- 
DREN LIKELY TO MAKE A DRAWING 





WHICH IS AN ORIGINAL WHOLE. 
Sargent 
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“A RT Department let me introduce 
you to the School Magazine Staff 
and I want you to meet my friend the 
English Department, the Printing De- 
partment and in fact the rest of the 
school family.”” And then watch the 
next issue of the School Paper and see 
it grow. It will be unified in interests, 
unified in reading matter, and in art 
work,—a production of which the school 
can be proud. 

Just as long as there is nd correlation 
between the departments in relation 
to the School Paper there will be a con- 
tinuance of spasmodic issues, each 
without harmony in its make-up, a 
messenger of disharmony wherever it 
goes. 

Mr. Principal, you say that the School 
Paper causes wrangling and does more 
harm than good. Of course it does. 
How can a production with no unity 
in its assembling, with reading sand- 
wiched in between badly displayed ads, 
no thought given to a unity of “style”’ 
in the illustrations and headings, and 
a poorly printed cover design in glaring 
ink on a red paper do otherwise than 
have the psychological effect of starting 
a small riot. 

If a visitor appeared at our door 
with each part of his raiment a different 
size than that which was becoming, and 
all in different style, with shoes each of 
a different color, we would have grave 
doubts as to his reason. 

Or if an architect submitted his plan 
for a house which presented a different 
period scheme for each side of the house, 
possibly suggesting that the doors of 














A Get-Together Opportunity 
By Pedro J. Lemos 


Director, San Francisco Institute of Art 


the interior be each a different size and 
style we surely would banish him im- 
mediately from our environment. 

And yet when we issue a school paper 
without any thought being given to its 
general arrangement, containing poor 
margins, crowded articles, and illus- 
trations all different in size and ren- 
dered each on the different pet scheme 
of the student-artist, we wonder why 
the managers can’t make good. 

Art teachers often scour the neigh- 
boring industries for an opportunity 
for their students to show what they 
can do in applying their art; and like 
the knight who journeyed to a far coun- 
try to achieve deeds of chivalry, and 
found the opportunity at his castle 
gate on his return—are neglecting a 
splendid opportunity right in their own 
school. Let any school issue an A 
No. 1 school paper, well illustrated, and 
“a beaten path” will be made to the 
schoolhouse door by those who are 
always looking for new talent in the 
publishing fields. 

Unfortunately there are often differ- 
ences of opinion between the teacher 
responsible for the literary productions 
and the art teacher as to how the article 
should be illustrated; and the matter 
is neglected and left to go without at- 
tention. All that is needed is that each 
teacher study and assume the other’s 
viewpoint, and a little giving in of each 
will do wonders. Too often the art 
teacher insists upon an idea for an 
illustration or heading because they 
have seen something “stunning”’ some- 
where else. The idea may not, how- 
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ever, be at all appropriate to the article 
at hand. 
times wishes the illustration 
kind of 
all principles of the plot in one com- 


The English teacher some- 
to be a 
“movie’’ showing several and 
position. To such I would like to quote 
a stock fable that I 
valuable as an illustrator, and here it is: 


have found very 


A certain nobleman commissioned 


old master to paint a picture upon his 


an 
palace wall. Despite the artist’s sug- 
gestions for securing a subject appro-, 
priate to the space and place, the noble- 
man defined that he wished “the Israel- 
ites crossing the Red Sea, the sea open- 
ing to permit their crossing on dry land, 
the Egyptians pursuing the fugitives 
and the water closing over the Egyp- 
tians.”” At the lapse of several days’ 
time a messenger summoned the noble- 
man to view the completed picture. 
Pleased with the brief time taken to 
finish the painting, the nobleman re- 
ceived a shock upon beholding that the 
space was merely a broad expanse of 
“Why what is this?” 


red paint. he 


DESCRIPTION OF 


No. 1. 
the subject and lettering are outlined with slight accents 


Outline Pen Drawing on Bristol board wherein 


Always prints well on rough or smooth paper 
No. 2. Pen Bristol board 
The outline is a double line and the leaves and grasses 


Decorative Drawing on 
are rendered so as to be separated by a white division 
line. This is a darker effect than No. 1 

No. 3. 
by dotting with the pen point 


Stipple Pen Drawing on Bristol board made 
Requires patience and 
when well done produces good gradations that will print 
well on any paper 

No. 4 


a Blaisdell Pencil giving a pencil drawn appearance in 


Crayon Drawing on Rough paper drawn with 
printed result. Such drawings must be protected with 
paper cover to prevent rubbing before it reaches engraver 
All shades must be made positive as very faint shades 


will not reproduce 


No. 5. Brush Drawing to produce bold massive 
effect The intense black may be reduced by spattering 


white water color paint over the entire surface. This is 
done by rubbing a knife edge along a brush edge which 
has been charged with white paint. The paint must be 
pure white and not so thin as to dry gray. 

No. 6. A Rossboard Drawing made on No. 37 Ross- 


board. 


The tone in back of the lettering is the original 
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“That is the Red Sea,” the 
“Where are the Israel- 
“They 

“But 


The master 


asked. 
master replied. 
the 
have gone over,”’ was the reply. 


ites?” nobleman asked. 
where are the Egyptians?”’ 
“They 


The artist was then permitted to pro- 


replied, have gone under.” 
ceed with his subject in his own way 
and “lived happily ever afterwards.’’ 
Moral: Anyone can find the moral. 

Less material should be included in 
cover designs and- headings for school 
papers. Ninety-nine per cent of the 
school papers that come to my desk 
have enough in their headings to make 
three headings each. Avoid combining 
every idea submitted. Keep the ideas 
“in pickle”’ for other issues. 

Having determined on the subjects 
for headings, next plan on a style, and 
size, and then have the art staff work as 
a unit, just as they do on any good 
magazine to secure a harmony in results. 
Have the drawings made all for one 
the 


engraver will be to secure your work. 


reduction and note how happy 


ILLUSTRATIONS OPPOSITE 


shade of the board. The two lighter tones are secured 
by scratching with a knife blade, the board being so ar- 
ranged that different depths of scratching varies the tone 
Che darker tones are produced by rubbing a soft pencil 
on the surface. Prints well only on smooth papers 

[he above six headings are all reproduced by the line 
No. 1 


work, the rest being known as fine-line methods 


engraving method and 2 are known as open line 
Open 
(10 


or 8e per square inch or $1.00 per mini- 


line engravings cost about SU« per minimum size 
square inches 
mum. Pen drawings require a smooth paper and black 
ink. 
be drawn clear and open and fine lines must be black 
No. 7 The 
shades or washes are left rather definite, as the screen 
the 


Coarse screen halftones are necessary 


Avoid making lines that are brown. Lines should 


Wash drawings on white color paper 


influence which is result of the halftone process 


softens all edges 
A good screen for the usual 
133 to the 


when rough paper is used 
school paper is the 133 screen inch 
No. 8 
paper 
values, flat washes 
Simple, 


Black and White Wash Drawings on gray 
This gives a decorative arrangement in three 
being used together with a brush 
poster-like in its effectiveness, much 
to be preferred to “‘photographic’”’ effects 


outline 
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1, Pen outline. 2, Pen values. 3, Pen stipple. 4, Crayon on rough paper. 5, Brush values. 
6, Pencil on Ross board. 7, Wash drawing on white paper. .8, Wash drawing on gray paper. 
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Better rates can be secured from the 
engraver than when drawings come 
in sixteen different sizes of reduction. 
A good rule to follow in drawing is to 
make the drawings twice the size, that 
is if the heading is to be 2 x 5 inches 
the drawing should be 4x 10 inches. 
Make all the drawings on this basis and 
it will result in uniformity of rendering 
in the printed results. Otherwise one 
illustration will appear to have been 
drawn with a stick and another to have 
been produced under a magnifying glass. 

The lettering should be plain, legible 
and in harmony with whatever style 
has been decided upon in your art staff 
conference. It may be that one student 
is particularly good at lettering. He 
should do all the lettering. It will then 
be all in harmony. 

Now about style of drawing. There 
are dozens of styles, but the main thing 
is that the style should be in harmony 
with the type-page. Secure a sample 
page of the type to be used and experi- 
ment with different “values” in head- 
ings. If the type is bold, of course a 
blacker heading should be used and a 
light type will need a heading in outline. 

The illustrations on page 191 as des- 
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“He never does less than his best,’”’ was the 
explanation given of the steady rise and success 
‘and he betters his best most 


—From The American Woman 
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cribed in the text opposite, at the foot 
of page 190, present clearly eight 
possible styles of rendering. 

Styles can be changed with different 
school semesters, and where funds per- 
mit, with different issues. Different 
issues can be undertaken by staffs from 
different departments. A Domestic De- 
partment or Chemistry Class with 
joshes and all from that department 
would be interesting. At least all de- 
partments should be represented in 
each issue by a section. If on the day 
the paper is to be issued the staff would 
act as hosts, assisted by the Domestic 
Science students’ art, making announce- 
ment of what good things were in store 
in the next issue, the popularity of the 
paper would increase, the advertisers 
would be supported and the school 
paper will become a most prominent 
and valuable asset to any school. The 
school publication will become more 
and more recognized as an indispensable 
need and the time will come when each 
school of any prominence will not only 
finance its publication but will produce 
its Own magazine in its own depart- 
ments, executed in every detail by the 
students. 
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BLACKBOARD DECORATION. By James Hall. The pictorial panel represents an icy 
stream flowing between its snowy banks. Leafless trees, rl evergreens appear as decorative 
elements. How full of character they are, and how well placed! In copying, lay out first the 
rectangle of the whole; subdivide it into the three panels; then sub-divide the lowest panel to 
receive the calendar. 
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Editorial Comment and News 


FREEHAND DRAWING AGAIN 

“Several years ago you published in 
THE ScHooLt Arts MAGAZINE the an- 
swers to a letter sent to a large number 
of business and professional men asking 
each to state, in the light of his experi- 
ence since leaving school, what phase of 
art instruction he considered of greatest 
usefulness and importance. The con- 
census of opinion was in favor of free- 
hand drawing. The ability to sketch 
rapidly with the pencil was the thing 
everybody coveted. Question: Why 
then is not more time given to that 
phase of instruction, and less to water- 
color, design, and the making of trivial 
things which require so much effort and 
yield such meagre results?”’ 

This communication was found re- 
cently in a Question Box at an Institute 
where three thousand thoughtful teach- 
ers were in attendance. 

A PERTINENT QUESTION 

That question will have to be an- 
swered to the satisfaction of the public 
by the “supervisors of art,”’ or they will 
soon find their stock declining in mar- 
ket value 

Several cities and towns in the alert 
and practical Middle West have recent- 
ly dropped drawing from their courses 
of study because the results did not 
justify the time consumed, and others 
are now considering such a step. Teach- 
ers of science in colleges affirm that 
students now coming to them from the 
high schools have less ability in delinea- 
tion, and even in the making of dia- 
grams, than they had ten years ago. 
Architects say they would rather take 
into their drafting rooms boys with no 
training whatever in drawing than boys 
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with such training—or lack of training 
as are now coming from the _ public 
schools. 

Shall we go on giving the children 
what ardent theorists believe they 
should have, or shall we listen to cool 
men who discover by experience what 
they know—or think they know 
that children ought to have? 

A SUBJECT FOR DEBATE? 

Of course we may say that drawing 
as such has been a failure and is bound 
to be, hence it is going, and ought to go. 
We may affirm, that tasteless business 
men and college professors see only the 
narrowly practical and cannot appre- 
ciate ‘“‘art,’’ anyhow, and that their 
opinions are not worth considering. 
But the fact remains that somebody 
has to know how to draw; for every 
building that is more than a hut or 
shanty, every piece of machinery be- 
yond a bow and arrow, every object 
that helps to furnish a tasteful home, 
other than the flowers on the table, 
goes back at last to the freehand draw- 
ing of the originator thereof, and always 
will. 

We may admit that fact, and pro- 
ceed forthwith to train only the few in 
drawing, upon the assumption that 
while all can be taught a written lan- 
guage they cannot be taught a drawn 
language. We may argue that because 
nearly all children draw naturally and 
freely, we should not conclude that all 
can be taught to draw well. We may 
decide that all children should be 
taught ‘‘good taste’’ notwithstanding 
the decisions of the psychologists that 
a genuine response to the esthetic is not 
common until the adolescent period. 
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DECORATIVE DESIGNS. 1 and 2, Borders with 1917 used as motive. 3, A border with the 
horseshoe and a bell used as motives. 4 and 5, Borders with the bells, for ringing in the New 
Year, as motive. 6, A conventional rendering of the rising sun, symbol of the New Year. 7 and 
8, Conventional renderings of the little New Year. 
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But on the other hand we might con- 
tend that it is just possible that the 
almost universal desire to draw, which 
appears in children and is never quite 
lost in the adult, can and should be 
encouraged and satisfied; and that it is 
just possible that the failure of our 
predecessors to secure adequate results 
in drawing was due to ignorance of 
method rather than to false ideals. 
MORE LIGHT, THESE DAYS 

Two books have appeared within a 
year, that should be taken seriously 
by every teacher of drawing: The 
Psychology of Drawing, by Fred Carle- 
ton Ayer, and How Children Learn to 
Draw, by Walter Sargent and Elizabeth 
Miller. These books not only strength- 
en one’s faith in the old ideals, that 
drawing is an important form of lan- 
guage and that it may be acquired by 
intelligent boys and girls; but they de- 
fine more clearly than ever before, the 
method of acquisition. These books 
assure us that the child is right, as 
usual, when he begins by “drawing out 
of his head’’; and that teachers who 
have substituted for that method only 
“drawing what you see,’’ are wrong. 
They tell us that the child is right in 
yielding to his impulse to copy from 
the flat; and that teachers who have 
prohibited copying and have insisted 
on drawing from the object exclusively, 
are wrong. They tell us that the child 
who images and draws the inside as 
well as the outside of his house, who 
constructs from remembered details 
his picture of an object, is right; and 
that teachers who have insisted on his 
seeing three dimension objects as two 
dimension diagrams and on his “ block- 
ing-in’’ the whole first, are wrong. 
They tell us that the child who draws 
in outline is right; and that teachers 
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who.-have insisted on his using the brush 
and flat washes, or the scissors and 
paper silhouettes, only, are wrong. 

We now know that things must 
always be drawn first “‘out of the head,” 
and that instruction has as its primary 
aim to rectify and to complete the 
mental image. That in the process of 
perfecting the mental image, tracing, 
paper-cutting, copying pictures, ob- 
serving the object, comparing drawing 
with drawing, learning the structure, 
seeing through the object, thinking of 
drawing as constructing the object in 
space, thinking of it temporarily as a 
two-dimensional diagram for the pur- 
pose of comparing relative angles and 
areas, are all at times, and in turn, useful 
factors. 

We now know that when 
dran, 


Boisbau- 
ago, advocated “Visual 
memory training’ as the basis for 
drawing, and defined memory as “‘stored 
observation,’’ he was on the right track. 
We now know that when John Ward 
Stimson, back in the nineties, was for- 
ever insisting upon visualizing, upon 
working everything out from within, 
upon growing the object from its origanic 
axis, unfolding it from its vital principle, 
he too was moving in the right direction. 
We now know that when THe ScHooL 
Arts MaGazIne, in January, 1913 
insisted that children be taught to draw 
as the Masters have always drawn, 
creatively rather than photographi- 
vally, it was in accord not only with the 
best practice, but with a sound psy- 
chology. Art always comes from with- 
in,—“‘out of thought’s interior sphere.”’ 
A COMPELLING MOTIVE 


years 


Another item of assured knowledge 
is that children will learn to draw more 
quickly, under the stimulus of an ardent 
desire. 


They must have a reason for 
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MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES. Second in a series of ten platesillustrated by Edna G. Merriam. 
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drawing which seems to them a real 
reason. That it is required by the 


course of study, or demanded by the 
sufficient. It 
a function of the in- 


teacher is not seems, 
therefore, to be 
structor in freehand drawing to dis- 
cover projects which appeal to children, 
projects which in the carrying out, will 
obviously require them to master the 
principles of representation. 

Among the projects that have proven 
successful, to a degree, are illustrated 
stories, history papers, studies in com- 
mercial geography, advertising cards 
and posters for actual use, school cal- 
endars, post cards, and booklets dealing 
with civic improvement, school publica- 
tions, and competitions for excellence 
in the rendering of any particular view 
in the school building, from its windows, 
or in the locality. 

But, then, it must not be forgotten 
that such a teacher as Fred Whitney of 
Salem, or Mae Gearhart of Los Angeles 
can raise the enthusiasm of their pupils 
Children 


in touch with such electric spirits will 


to white heat over anything. 


beg to stay after school to practise 
cubes. 
Under 


such conditions even learning to draw 


ellipses, or to create abstract 
But the principle is the same. 


seems worth while. 
Let us all read, mark, and inwardly 
digest these two books, 


“And still maintain with milder laws, 
And clearer light, the good old cause 


that ability to draw may not perish 
from the earth. 


PREPAREDNESS IN INDUSTRIAL 
ART. “This country needs a campaign for 
preparedness in Industrial Art. It has the 
talent, but it does not know how to mobilize 


it.”’ So stated Dr. James P. Haney at the 


meeting of the Municipal Art Society, October 
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11, 1916. The meeting was called to deter- 
mine “‘The Artistic Responsibility of the Art 
Societies to the City before and after the War.”’ 
Dr. Haney urged co-operation between the art 


societies and manufacturers. He said in part: 


“We have abundance of talent in this coun- 
try, but no sane method of sifting it out. We 
talk much about vocational guidance, but not 
a dozen high schools throughout the land are 
organized so as to catch young people of artistic 
ability and properly train them to enter ad- 
vanced industrial art courses. Our industrial 
art instruction, the country over, is shockingly 
deficient. Even New York the biggest manu- 
facturing city on the continent has no indus- 


trial art school of its own. 


“We do not even know how far we are behind 
and so have taken practically no steps to unite 
our forces which might lead for industrial art 
supremacy. Before the war these lessons were 
apparent, but as the war has progressed our 
failure to recognize our industrial art oppor- 
tunities has become more and more clear. Our 
art societies should unite to advance the in- 
dustrial arts Most of our artists in the trades 
are mere copyists, sponging on the work of 
Continental cities. 
We have the skill, 


but we do not know how to use it. 


men in Paris and other 
There is no need of this. 
Twenty- 
five years ago there was virtually no market 
for American landscapes. A Canvas had to 
bear the mark of Paris or Munich upon it to 
be acceptable. Thanks to intelligent action 
on the part of a few scores of people, the Ameri- 
can landscape school is now known throughout 
the world, and the American landscape painter 


has reaped the reward of this recognition. 


“Exactly this same thing is possible along 
What we need 
is co-operation between art society and manu- 


the lines of industrial design 
facturer. We need an industrial art committee 
of the Board of Trade; an industrial art com- 
mittee of the Board of Education; an indus- 
trial art committee of the Fine Arts Federa- 
tion. We need scholarships for talented 


pupils; we need industrial art courses in a 
dozen different high schools in which these 
pupils can early be trained. We need an 


industrial art school of our own with a dozen 
to a score of different courses, forwarding the 
student directly into the industrial art trades. 


(Continued on page 216) 
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DRAWING BOOK PAGES BY MILTON VARNEY (10 YRS.) FITCHBURG, MASS. SEE NEXT PAGE 
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Good Ideas From Everywhere 


We welcome not only illustrated accounts of successful lessons for this Department, especially 
from Grade Teachers, but requests for reference material that will prove helpful for the Alphabeticon. 


MOTHER GOOSE CUTTINGS. The al- 
phabeticon plate on page 197 is the second in 
the series of freehand cuttings designed for 
primary grade children by Miss Edna G. Merri- 
am of Minneapolis. The upper illustration 
tells the story of “Little Miss Muffet,” etc., 
and the lower one shows “Jack be Nimble.” 
The cuttings may be made from any good 
colored paper and mounted on cardboard or 
paper of a contrasting color. White and black 
make an effective combination. Brown and 
manila also combine well. 

A SILHOUETTE BOOK is shown in part 
on page 199. To make this plate four pages 
were clipped and mounted from the book of 
Milton Varney, 10 years old. He made -the 
drawings with a brush and then pasted them 
very carefully on a 6 x 9 piece of gray paper. 
The story of each was written below to balance 
the sheet. The sheets were then all arranged 
in the right order and one edge sewn. Next 
four punch holes were made and the cover 
was fastened around the body of the book by 
tying with raffia. This work was done at the 
State Normal Training School, Fitchburg, Mass. 

TRANSPORTATION is an excellent topic 
for the teacher to consider as furnishing sub- 
jects for drawing. On page 201 may be seen 
six remarkable drawings by James Collins, 
Grade III, Lincoln School, Pueblo, Colorado. 
These were sent to the magazine by Miss 
Harriet L. Palmer, Supervisor of Drawing. 
James made a booklet and printed on the 
cover, “How We Travel.” The drawings 
were made with regular school crayons on gray 
paper. They were clipped from the book, 
trimmed, and mounted for reproduction. 

A GOOD NEW YEAR CARD is shown on 
page 202. The design was adapted from a 
lithographed card offered for sale in the West 
last year. Fig. 1 should be drawn on stiff 
paper or cardboard of a pleasing color and cut 
out according to the diagram. The bag is 
folded on the dotted line. Fig. 2 is to be drawn 
and cut out from thin, tough paper, then folded 
at A and slipped through the handle of the bag. 
Two names may be printed on the tag as shown 
in the illustration. On the inside of the bag, write: 


EDITORS. 


This bag’s as full as it can hold 

Of something more than soon-spent gold 
You'll find good wishes by the score— 
Enough to last a year or more. 

THE JANUARY CALENDAR for the 
blackboard, page 193, is the fifth in the series of 
ten by James Hall. This will be found easy 
to copy. The most skilful artist in the class 
might put it on the board before the others, 
and be helped by their criticism. The calendar 
should be drawn as large as possible. Later 
the entire class might make calendars of this 
character, using gray paper with ink and white 
chalk, or Chinese white or an equivalent. — _ 

JANUARY BORDERS, and other symbolic 
decorations for the blackboard and for use in 
school work of various kinds, are to be found 
on page 195. This plate is the fifth in the 
series designed by Mr. Bailey and drawn by 
Mr. Davis. 
that the most familiar commonplace elements 
Another aim is 


One aim of the plate is to show 


may be used decoratively. 
to show how historic borders may be trans- 
lated into modern terms. In the third border, 
for instance, the “egg and dart’’ has become 
the horseshoe and bell, for good luck and much 
joy in the New Year. The bell border, Fig. 5, 
is an effective decoration when the black is 
drawn as black with charcoal on the black- 
board, and touches of white are added as high 
lights on ribbon and bell. 


MAP DRAWING has always been one 
means of vitalizing geography. The two draw- 
ings reproduced on page 203 were sent in by 
Miss Genevieve Andrews, Teacher of Drawing 
at the State Normal Training School, Platts- 
burg, N. Y. Miss Katharine Thompson, 
a Seventh Grader describes this work as follows: 

At the Plattsburg Normal we get the weather maps 
daily which we study very carefully. We make different 
uses of these, one of which is the making of storm area 
maps once a month. We get the storms from the maps 
which are marked by the word low which means an area 
of low pressure or a storm in the certain states or places 
where the sign appears. Instead of marking the storms 
on our storm area maps with the word low we substitute 
a cross in its place with the date printed after it. We 
mark every storm for the entire month, then connect 
the storms which continue to move across the United 
States. When all the storms are connected it makes the 
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MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION. DRAWN BY JAMES COLLINS, GRADE III, PUEBLO, 


COLORADO. 


entire area for the month. On a larger map the storms 


for the year are recorded and it is very interesting to 
compare them. I think these maps are very interesting 


to make and they help the children a great deai. 


PLANT DRAWING. In the North the 
evergreens furnish the material. In the 
South the orange and its kindred growths are 
always available. The frontispiece and page 
213 show drawings from southern plants by 


SIX PAGES FROM A BOOKLET ENTITLED “HOW WE TRAVEL.” 


Ellsworth Woodward, Newcomb College, New 
Orleans. The drawing from the orange shows 
not only the spray with various typical groups 
of buds, flowers, and leaves, but several views 
of separate flowers, that add to the usefulness 
of the plate for purposes of design. The draw- 
ing from the magnolia is of rare strength and 
beauty. Its arrangement within the space is 
worth studying. 
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CYLINDRICAL OBJECTS So 


common objects are cylindrical or involve in 


many 


their representation the foreshortening of 
circles that the power to represent the cylinder 
under all usual conditions should be acquired 
so thoroughly as to be almost automatic in 
its action by the end of the sixth grade. By 
experiment and observation, and through 
learning by heart, every pupil should know the 
following facts: 
(1) All circles seen obliquely appear as ellipses 


(2) All parts of circles seen obliquely appear as parts 


of ellipses 





YEAR'S GREETING SUCH AS A PRIMARY PUPIL CAN MAKE. 


(3) If the end of a cylinder is at right angles to the 
axis of the cylinder, the axis of its ellipse is at right angles 
to the axis of the cylinder, no matter what the position of 
the cylinder may be. 


4) Only in an “edge view"’ does a circle ever appear 


isa straight line 


5) The farther above, or the farther below the bend 
of the eye a horizontal circle appears, the wider the 


ellipse 


(6) The farther to the left or the farther to the right 
of the center of vision (point directry opposite the eye) 
a vertical circle appears the wider the ellipse appears 


(7) The straight and curved elements always appear 


tangent, join without a sharp corner 
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Kgrrance Trhomsson - Serenth Grade 


MAPS showing Storm Areas and their movement. By Seventh Grade pupils, State Normal 
Training School, Plattsburg, N. Y. Originals on white paper, with colored crayon, blended by 
rubbing. 
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During drill exercises to fix these facts in 
mind: 

(1) Practice abstract ellipses until they can be drawn 
rapidly and passably correct at a single stroke, as in 
writing an O. 

(2) Collect and study pictures of cylindrical objects. 

(3) Draw abstract cylinders quickly from imagination, 
from memory and from copy. See page 205 No. 1. 

(4) Hold cylinders of wood or paper in the position 
suggested by the drawing and compose the drawing witb 
the object 

(5) Complete drawings of cylinders, one ellipse (in 
any position) being given 

(6) In imagination cut horizontal and vertical sections 
from cylinders as suggested on page 205 at 2. 

(7) Transform abstract cylinders of different propor- 
tions into the cylindrical objects they suggest. 

(8) Draw cylindrical objects from memory, and com- 
pose them with the object. The final test is that of the 
eye. Does the drawing look right. Such subjects as 
those shown on page 205 at 3 and 4 will be found of 
interest. 

(8) Try for suggestiveness of line. By character or 
quality of line different textures may be suggested, as 
rough, smooth, glittering, etc. The thoughtful copying 
of one or two good drawings such as those on pages 205 
will help to make this evident. 

GROUPS OF OBJECTS. When a group 
is arranged without a definite purpose it is 
likely to be unsatisfactory. The illustrations 
on page 207 will serve to show purposeful 
arrangements. 

1. Arranged for rendering in silhouette; 2 
and 3, for pictorial illustration; 4 and 5, for 
decorative arrangement; 6, for beauty of light 
and shade. A group may be arranged for 
color effect, or for a certain consistency or 
contrast in textures. In any case the aim 
must be perfectly definite, and obvious to 
both teacher and pupil. The plate on page 
207 shows also six typical renderings: 

Each rendering is in turn best, according to 
the purpose for which the drawing is made. 
The silhouette might be best for use with a 
bold face type, for instance; the decorative 
outline best with a light face type; the render- 
ing in values or flat tones of color with a 
medium face or a combination of several sizes, 
or colors. The picture, recording some beauty 
of light and shade, of texture, of color, is its 
own excuse for being, and exists usually for its 
own sake alone. It has therefore but little 
place in the elementary grades, where the 
children have neither sufficient development 
to perceive such beauties nor sufficient skill 
to record them. 


RECTANGULAR OBJECTS. About all 


common objects that may not be represented 
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in the terms of the cylinder, are easily inter- 
preted in terms of the cube, or rectangular 
prism. When one has mastered the drawing 
of the cylinder and the rectangular prism, the 
representation of all common objects is com- 
paratively easy. The prism like the cylinder 
must be memorized, so that its correct drawing 
will be automatic. By experiment and obser- 
vation, and by the help of perspective dia- 
grams, but chiefly through the training of the 
eye, the pupil should know beyond a perad- 
venture the following facts: 


1) A rectangular face is never rectangular in the 
drawing, except when the center of vision or point of sight 


falls in line with its vertical azis, as in a room interior with 


one wall directly opposite the observer as on page 208, 
or in an object directly above or below the eye, when the 
nearest face is at right angles to the line of sight as in 
the rug, on page 208. 

(2) In all rectangular objects standing on one face,there 
are three sets of parallel edges, one vertical and two 
horizontal. There are therefore three corresponding sets 
of lines in the drawing. 

(3) Vertical edges have to be drawn as vertical lines. 
Horizontal edges above or below the eye as oblique lines 
converging in one set to the left, in the other set to the 
right. See plate on page 209. 

(4) All horizontal edges appear in the drawing as lines 
converging to points at the same level, the level of the eye, 
or the horizon 

(5) All the edges, visible or invisible, of a rectangular 
object should be thought of and drawn lightly at first 
as a check on each other. 

(6) The object should be thought of as being con- 
structed, built up in the air, a transparent thing, with 
every part visible to the eye. The draftaman should 
think in three dimensions while drawing in two. 

(7) The final test of the drawing is, Does it look right? 

During drill exercises to establish right hab- 
its of thought and practice, the same general 
method should be followed as that outlined 
for cylindrical objects: 

(1) Drawing “ out of the head."’ 

2) Testing the correctness of such drawings by means 
of the object held in the position indicated. 

(3) The study of other drawings of the object. 

(4) The completion of imaginary solids, a vertical and 
one horizontal edge being given. 

(5) Diagonals and diameters drawn on the faces of 
the solid in the drawing. 

(6) Cutting sections from the solid, in the drawing. 

(7) Transforming abstract solids into common objects. 

(8) Draw rectangular objects from memory and 
compare them with the object 

(9) Draw directly from the object, using variety of 
line to suggest textures, etc. 

The plate by Mr. Lemos, page 211 made for 
the classes managed by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany’s San Francisco office, will be found 
worthy of study as illustrating the principles 
outlined for both cylindrical and rectangular 
objects. Of this plate Mr. Lemos says: 




















OBJECT DRAWING 4 CYLINDERS 





























CYLINDRICAL OBJECTS. 1, The cylinder as it should be imaged, with the ground upon 
which it stands. Both ends of a cylinder should always be sketched entire to insure the correct 
drawing of the ellipses, or the parts that are visible. 2, 3 and 4, Cylinders in different positions 
to show that the relation of the axis of the cylinder to the axes of the ends remains the same. 5, 
Sections cut in the visualized cylinder. These show the varying ellipses at different levels. By 
cutting on the vertical axis, as indicated, and connecting the points of intersection at the ellipses, 
the resulting diameters as drawn offer a proof of convergence in retreating horizontals. 6 and 7 
— drawings of visualized objects, checked up by Ronald F. Davis by reference to the actual 
objects. 
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Perspective is the art of drawing upon a flat surface, 
objects as they appear to the eye regardless of their actual 
size or distance 

Perspective is studied by artists in order that they may 
be familiar with the rules that govern the receding lines 
of all objects in nature 
We know that 


the opposite side of a table is as wide as the nearer side 


Our knowledge often deceives our eyes 


and so we carefully draw it that way on our paper, while 
in fact the farther side appears shorter to the eye and 
should be drawn that way Again when drawing the 
top and bottom of a vase or other cylindrical shaped 
object, we draw the top and bottom curves parallel to 
each other, when they really do not appear so to the eye 

To prove these points it is only necessary to draw on a 
piece of glass with ink or greased crayon the outline of 
objects placed at a little distance behind it; and it will be 
seen that all the straight receding lines appear to converge 
toward some point 

If we stand by a railroad we will note that the rails 
appear to come closer together until they converge to a 
point on the horizon The horizon is always to be found 
at a level with our eyes, and if we climb a hill and look 
back we still see that the rails converge at the horizon 
and that every upward step has brought the horizon to 
a high plane Thus we can always know that even the 
horizon is not visible, that the point of convergence or 
the “vanishing point” will always be at a level with our 
eye 

Make the following tests: Place two strings or two 
straight edges to conform with the receding edges of a 
With cardboard 


strips, do the same with the converging lines of a room 


book cover and note their directions 
interior, and note how the windows decrease in width at 
the same time they decrease in height. (See working 
plate When out of doors note the distance between 
telegraph poles or the squares of a sidewalk decrease 
proportionately in size as they approach the Vanishing 
Point 

A Test for curves is as follows: Hold a glass cup at 
arm's length in front of you. Note that when the top 
is at a level with your eye that it appears as a straight 
line. Raise it a little and immediately the top arches 
slightly downward increasing in curvature the higher it is 
raised When the bottom of the glass reaches the level 
of the eye it appears as a straight line, and it will be found 
that the curves change when the glass is lowered below 
the level of the eye so that the top and bottom curves 
never appear parallel 

Distance is an important factor in perspective It 
affects objects in nature in various ways. Objects of 
equal size will appear smaller the greater distance they 
are situated into the scene The colors of the object ire 
also dimmer and less strong in contrast when in the dis- 
tance This is caused by the atmosphere and is termed 
Aerial Perspect tive 

Foreshortening is where lines appear shorter than they 
really are. Foreshortening is one of the simpler prin- 
ciples of perspective 

By Observation we can make the following deductions 

1. That a line can never appear longer in perspective 
than it really is, but may appear shorter. 

2. That we see more objects or subjects in perspective 
form than in their true shapes 


3. All parallel lines receding from the eye, appear to 
converge 
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4. These receding lines appear to incline toward the 
level of the eye 

5. This level, or horizon line, is in perspective work an 
imaginary line 

6. The farther of two parallel lines always appears 
shorter than the nearer one, owing to the convergence of 
the receding lines 

If we stand in the middle of a road which extends 
before us for some distance, the w gon tracks Zo off 
directly in front of us. The fence and the edges of the 
road, as well as the poles and receding lines of the house 
seem to meet at this point also If we step to one side 
of the road, every line at once changes its direction. We 
can see more of the front of the house, and this point is 
more to the right on the horizon line. Thus we know 
that the lines, though changed in direction still converge 
on the horizon 

Lines that are not level will meet at a point above the 
at a point 
Note in the illustration sheet how 


horizon, and downhill lines will converge 
below the horizon 
the roof lines meet at a point above the horizon, but at 
a point which is directly over the Vanishing Point 

Do not think that perspective affects only straight 
formed objects, as every object. even cows and auto- 
mobiles, must be drawn in perspective when not abso- 


lutely opposite the eye 





Problem 


receding lines, such as boxes, books, h and sate hels, etc 


Draw a group of objects containing straight 


Show the directions of the converging lines in red ink. 
Draw on a second sheet a cylindrical shaped object, such 
as a vase, drinking glass, basket, fruit jar, canned 
goods, ete., in two or three positions, illustrating the 
changes in curves. Draw the ellipses forming the top 


and bottom in red ink 

A SCHOOL ARTS CATALOGUE, shown in 
the above illustration, was made by Sadie 
May Morse of Troy, New York, who writes 
of it as follows: 
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VARIOUS INTERPRETATIONS OF A GROUP. 
ette. If arranged as in 5 and rendered as a silhouette they would be unintelligible. 

arranged for pictorial effect in unaccented outline to suggest the third dimension. 
effect with accented outline, to suggest light and shade. 
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1, Objects grouped for rendering in silhou- 
2, The group 

3, Pictorial 
4, A portion of the group selected to 
illustrate space division for decorative effect. 5, The same interpreted in four values for decora- 
tive effect. 6, A pictorial rendering in pencil for beauty of light and shade. 
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A ROOM INTERIOR DESIGNED FROM CLIPPINGS WITH DRAWN 


ADDITIONS BY A HIGH 


Near my desk where most of my work is done I have 
a small often-used bookcase. On one shelf are all my 
Scuoot Arts MaGazines. Now there is a wealth of 
valuable information in these magazines but often the 
lack of time to look it up results in going without the 
help. In these days when we hear so much about sys- 
tem, greater efficiency, etc., it seemed to me there must 
be some method by which I could make the material in 
my ScHoot Arts MaGazines easily accessible; so I 
puzzled over my problem to find just the right solution. 

The method used must be simple that I may look up 
any subject quickly, and that material in each new 
number as it comes out may be added easily. This 
method must also be compact that it may be in a form 
easily carried about, and that it may stand on my desk 
without taking up too much room. At last I thought 
out something which appealed to me as combining all 
these requirements; so I purchased one of the little 
wooden card catalog boxes (5” x 414” x 314”) for sixty- 
five cents, a package of index cards (5” x 3”) giving me 
the alphabet for my box, and a package of a thousand 
pieces of paper (5” x 3”). This was my total equipment 
and about one dollar and a half my total expense. Of 
course I was eager to get this into working order to prove 
So the index cards I put in the box with 


its usefulness. 


SCHOOL 


PUPIL, CLINTON, MASS 


a goodly nurfiber of clean, plain cards back of the index 
ecards ag a supply. As each card is made out I put it in 
its place back of the index card bearing the initial letter 
of the heading on the card 

Perhaps the first article to be cataloged might be “Our 
Daily Contact With Beauty."’ Of course the title on the 
card must be something general so that other material 
In this case I print, possibly 
an eighth of an inch high, the word, “ Beauty," in red ink 
and underline it, placing it at the upper left corner of the 
Under it, with fountain pen, I print: Daily 
Contact, June '15p667—Unity, Sept. '1lp76 —Form, 
Nov. '11p291—-Suggestiveness, Dec. '11p41l This tells 
me that in the June number of 1915 on page 667 I will 


may be grouped with it 


card 


find an article on Daily Contact with Beauty, that in the 
September number of 1911 on page 76 I will find an article 
on Unity in Beauty, etc 

Often under the heading of a card which is in red I 
state simply the month, the year, and page where I may 
When the reference 
would be too general to be useful I add only a note, as 
“Daily Contact,"’ ‘‘ Unity” etc., as seen in my illustra- 
References must be entered simply, yet definitely 

Page by page I continue through the magazine enter- 
ing every picture and every article until all are noted 


find something on that subject 


tion. 
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RECTANGULAR OBJECTS, at different distances below the level of the eye. 1, A visualized 
solid, transformed into (2) a book having similar proportion. 2, A visualized solid transformed 
into (4) a trunk having a similar proportion. 5, A visualized solid transformed into (6) a table 
having a similar proportion. In each case the solid was drawn “out of the head,” checked up by 
perspective theory (all retreating horizontals in all three solids vanish in the same horizon), and 
the three objects were drawn from imagination, checked up by reference to theory, and the 
objects as remembered. Such details as the handle, the lock, the straps of the trunk, and the 
distant leg of the table, are almost never correctly placed and drawn except by a genius, or a 
person who has had thorough training in the theory of perspective. 


The visualizing and drawing of rectangular solids from such data as the three nearest edges (one 
vertical, at first), or as the two nearer edges of the top and their included angle will furnish, is a 
practice that cannot be too highly commended. When a person can sketch a rectangular solid 
correctly in any given position, his only further difficulties are those having to do with subtlety 
of proportion and refinement of line. 
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Sometimes a picture or an article will be entered under 
two headings, but this only makes the material more 
accessible. Occasionally, something among the ads will 


need cataloging, as a good iilustration or some hand 


lettering. As for the headings I choose for my cards, I 
find it best: (1) To use general subjects like “‘ Beauty,"’ 
zs Design,"’ "School 


To use the author’s name where any one author has writ- 


Decoration,’’ “‘ Posters,"’ ete.; (2) 
ten many articles; (3) To use the one word “' Illustration”’ 
with its many sub-headings. 1 never make a card where 
it is likely there will be only one entry as that would only 
make the Index bulky. It has always been possible to 
choose such a title that a number of articles could be 
grouped. This method sometimes means that a given 
article is entered under its general heading, under its 
under Illustration. 


author's and 


The first card in the box shows what 


name 
numbers are 
cataloged and no month is written there until everything 
in it is noted somewhere on the cards. Each month the 
new material is entered, so the Index is always up to date 

Pictures are so very helpful to me, independent of the 
articles that I have many cards with the title ‘ Illustra- 
tion,’’ each with a sub-title in parenthesis following, as 
basketry, metal work, mechanical drawing, colored illus 
tration, book covers, posters, etc 

Because the references are given so simply, there can 
be a large number on any one card and the cards need not 
multiply faster than the need for new titles would de- 
mand, hence this system will remain compact and simple 
to handle for a long number of years. The opportunity 
and for the handling of 
the 


for individuality, for flexibility, 


separate numbers rather than bound volume are 
added advantages of the Index 

I have five years cataloged now and find as I have used 
it this year that it has been a time saver and so thorough- 


ly useful I am glad to pass the idea on 

HOUSE FURNISHING. 
read Mr. Fred Daniels’ book called ‘‘ Furnish- 
ing a Modest Home” will realize how import- 


Those who have 


SOMETHING NEVER 


“What do you sell, John Camplejohn 
In Bay Street by the sea?”’ 


“Oh, turtle shell is what I sell, 
In great variety: 
“Trinkets and combs and rosaries, 


All keepsakes from the sea; 
’Tis choose and buy what takes the eye, 
In such a treasury 

“’Tis none of these, John Camplejohn, 
Though curious they be, 
But something more I’m looking for, 
In Bay Street by the sea. 


‘Look from your door, and tell me now 
The color of the sea. 


Where can I buy that wondrous dye, 
And take it home with me? 








From “‘A Winter Holiday,’ by Bliss Carman. 
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ant this subject becomes when properly pur- 
sued as a school study. The plate on page 208 
was clipped from the “‘ Home Furnishing Book”’ 
of Iva Larkin, a second year student at the 
Clinton High School, Clinton, Mass. Miss 
Lula Mills the teacher of drawing at Clinton 


saysthat the aim of thisworkis: (1) To appreciate 


suitable designed furnishings. (2) To intelli- 
gently select these furnishings from those on 
sale in the local stores. (3) To find color 


schemes that are good. The booklet includes 
floor plans of the house, the front elevation 
and a landscape setting for the house; and 
pages to illustrate the furnishing of every room 
in the home. The materials are taken from 


To 


design and draw a room into which the clipped 


the catalogues and pasted in the rooms 


illustrations will fit in correct perspective is a 
fine problem. 


ADVANCED WORK IN SILHOUETTES. 
In rendering pictorial subjects decoratively 
for use in posters and other forms of adver- 
the great 
bilities, especially the silhouette in color. 


tising, silhouette presents possi- 
To 
assist in the translation of living forms and 
common objects into this language some sil- 
houettes, page 215, are reproduced from Kind 
und Kunst. 


dering lies in discovering a pose or a view which 


The secret of such effective ren- 


reveals most completely the character of the 
subject 


TO BE FORGQTTEN 


‘*And where can I buy, John Camplejohn, 
In Bay Street by the sea, 

The sunlight’s fall on the old pink wall, 
Or the gold of the orange-tree? 


“I'd give my hand, John Camplejohn, 
In Bay Street by the sea, 

For the smallest dower of that dear power 
To paint the things I see 

‘As sure as I’m John Camplejohn, 

And Bay Street’s by the sea, 

Those things for gold have not been sold, 


Within my memory 


f God: 


“But look you, here’s the grace 
There’s neither price nor fee, 

Duty nor toll, that can control 
The power to love and see.”’ 
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PERSPECTIVE THEORY illustrated by Pedro J. Lemos. One of a series of plates prepared 
for use in the evening classes organized by the San Francisco Office of the Standard Oil Company. 
At the top, the blocking in and the finished drawing of a group of Standard Oil products. In 
the center, sketches illustrating the theory of foreshortening and convergence. Below, the 
application of the theory in checking up a sketch from nature, or in building up a view for a specific 
commercial purpose. The text in the plate itself should be read. 
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Books to Help in Teaching 


SCHOOL ARTS 


The books here reviewed are usually new books having some special claim to consideration by 


teachers of art and handicraft. 
exceptional value to our readers. 


A ONE-VOLUME LIBRARY 


*ApPLIED Drawinc, by Harold Haven 
Brown, Director of Art, John Herron Art 
Institute, Indianapolis, published by Atkinson, 
Mentzer & Company, is a real contribution 
to the literature of Art Instruction. It is a 
book of 266 pages, about 120 of which are filled 
with excellent illustrations, in line, black-and- 
white, and color, dealing with all the chief 
subjects of instruction in the art courses of 
high and normal schools and colleges. There 
are chapters on Art Appreciation by James 
Hall, Mechanical Drawing by Raymond P. 
Ensign, on Pencil Technique by Ernest W. 
Watson, and on Costume Design by Estelle 
P. Izor. Seldom does a book appear so thor- 
oughly fine and beautiful throughout. With 
no slips in drawing, no ugliness, no careless 
statements, no unimportant matter, this volume 
is like something good to eat, presented with- 
out wrappings of waxed tissue, tinsel, flowered 
paper, ribbon, etc.,—just pure food. Applied 
Drawing should be in the working library of 
every supervisor and teacher of art in the 
United States. The next edition ought to have 
an adequate index. Our postpaid price $1.15. 


ART SIMPLIFIED 

“The Standard Oil Company, recognizing 
that a knowledge of the prominent art prin- 
ciples is a necessity to higher efficiency in their 
employees requested instruction lessons that 
would develop appreciation and a working 
knowledge.”’ Think of that! This novel and 
fine-looking volume, Art Simp.iri1ep, by Pedro 
J. Lemos, Director of the California School of 
Fine Arts, and his brother John T. Lemos, of 
the Polytechnic High School, San Francisco, 
isaresult. These men have a practical knowl- 
edge of art as applied to industry, such as 
few artists possess. Their book deals with the 
essentials, the immediately useful, the thing 
that ‘gets there”’ with the business man. The 
illustrations are well drawn and happily 
grouped. The text is written for the common 
man to understand. Published by the Art 
Craft Company, Oakland, Cal. Our postpaid 
price, $2.35. 


A starred title indicates that the book is, in our opinion, of 
Any book here mentioned may be purchased through the 
Expert Service Department, School Arts Magazine, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOUR TECHNICAL BOOKS 

WoopworkK For BreaGinners, is the latest 
books of the series by Ira S. Griffith, pub- 
lished by the Manual Arts Press. It is espec- 
ially adapted to upper grammar grades and 
Junior High Schools. A small book, 78 pages, 
128 illustrations. Our postpaid price, 55 cents. 

DEMONSTRATIONS IN WOODWORK. 
A novel publication by Clinton S. Van Deusen. 
Published by the Manual Arts Press. It con- 
sists of loose-leaf binder covers, with three 
sets of about eight illustrated leaflets each, for 
use with students “who wish to learn the fun- 
damentals of woodworking, but who have no 
opportunity to receive continuous instruction 
direct from one prepared to give it.”” The 
projects are sensible and well worked out. 
Our postpaid price $1.30. 


APPLIED ELECTRICITY FOR PRAC- 
TICAL MEN, by Arthur J. Howland, of the 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. Published by 
the McGraw-Hill Book Co. This is not only 
a book for workmen who wish to be more 
familiar with the applications of electric power, 
but for teachers and students in Trade Schools 
and Evening Schools. The author has had 
twenty years of experience in teaching the 
subject. Pure theory and the higher mathe- 
matics are avoided. Our postpaid price, $2.15. 


LIGHT AND SHADE AND THEIR 
APPLICATIONS, by M. Luckiesh of the Nela 
Research Laboratory, National Lamp Works 
of the General Electric Company. Published 
by D. Van Nostrand Co. This is a book deal- 
ing with “the fundamentals of lighting,’’ and 
is the first book of its kind in English. It is 
a truthful record of facts gathered by careful 
and long continued research. Many of the 
facts are rather surprising. The book is of 
great suggestive value to painters, sculptors, 
photographers, designers, architects, stage- 
managers, and museum directors, to say noth- 
ing of the many people who wish to be more 
intelligent observers of nature and the work of 
man. It has 266 pages, with 136 illustrations. 
Our postpaid price. $2.70. 
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ORANGE 
a 


A SPRAY OF ORANGE drawn in pen-and-ink by Ellsworth Woodward, Newcomb College, New 
Orleans. Notice typical groups of buds and flowers. Notice also that the flower is not quite 
regular. It is bisymmetrical in its arrangement. This is of especial importance to the designer. 
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SCHOOL ARTS 


Information Concerning Our Two Guilds 


MOTTO: 
“T will try to make this piece of work my best”’ 


The Junior Guild 


Open to all of the old members of the School 
Arts Guild and to boys and girls of all grades. 


PRIZES FOR BEST WORK 
During the month of January 1917 
(Open to all Grades) 


Subject is The Best Animal Drawing. Any 

medium may be used. 

FIRST PRIZE: Set of Drawing Instruments. 

SECOND PRIZE: Box of Water Colors. 

THIRD PRIZE: Box of Crayons. 

FOURTH PRIZE: One set of Colored Master- 
pieces. 

TWENTY HONORABLE MENTIONS 


The number of patrons of this Magazine 
has increased to such an extent that it is abso- 
lutely impossible for the editorial office to han- 
dle the work unless those who submit the 
drawings for the contests follow directions. 
Pupil’s name, age, grade, school, and post office 
address must be on the back of every sheet 
submitted, otherwise no notice will be taken 
of the drawing. All drawings submitted for 
awards become the property of the School Arts 
Publishing Company, and will not be returned. 

Specimens must be the original work of 
children. Send only the best work, never more 
than five specimens from a school. Send flat 
and unsealed. They should arrive not later 
than February 5. Prizes will be mailed two 
weeks after awards are published. Address 
all work to: The Junior Guild, 120 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. Awards will be an- 
nounced in the April number. 


AWARDS 
IN THE JUNIOR GUILD 
For October Work 
First Prize: A Box of Nickel-plated 
Drawing Instruments and the Badge. 
Zepherine Jones, VIII, Randolph, Vt. 
(Continued on page 216) 


The Craftsman’s Guild 


Open to all teachers and supervisors of art 
education or industrial work. 


PRIZES FOR BEST WORK 


During the month of January 1917 
(Open for Professional Work) 


Subject is The Best Drawing from the Human 
Figure. May be worked in any medium. 


ONE FIRST PRIZE: Books selected from 
- $10 


School Arts Library, Value - - 


ONE SECOND PRIZE: Books selected from 


School Arts Library, Value - - - $5 


ONE THIRD PRIZE: Books selected from 
School Arts Library, Value - - - - $3 


ONE FOURTH PRIZE: Books selected from 
School Arts Library, Value - - - - §$2 


FIVE HONORABLE 
to be published. 


MENTIONS: Name 


The number of patrons of this Magazine 
has increased to such an extent that it is abso- 
lutely impossible for the editorial office to han- 
dle the work unless those who submit the 
drawings for the contests follow directions. 
Name, and post office address of the contestant 
must be on the back of every sheet submitted, 
otherwise no notice will be taken of the draw- 
ing. All drawings submitted for awards be- 
come the property of the School Arts Publish- 
ing Company, and will not be returned. 


Specimens must be the original work of 
the person submitting them. Send flat and 
unsealed. They should arrive not later than 
February 5. Prizes will be mailed two weeks 
after awards are published. Address all work 
to: The Craftsman’s Guild, 120 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. Awards will be an- 
nounced in a future number. 




















[ILLUSTRATION 2 15-38 SILHOUETTES 
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Objects and living forms admirably interpreted. Reproduced from Kind und Kunst. 
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JUNIOR GUILD AWARDS 


Seconp Prize: A Box of Water Colors 
and the Badge. 


Stanley Bartovsky, VI-B, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
Ethel Carpenter, V, Utica, N. Y. 

Leo Kuda, VI-B, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

Leo Lasanen, VI, Calumet, Mich. 

Lauretta Mertz, VIII, Butte, Mont. 


TuirD Prize: A Miniature Masterpiece 
and a Badge of the Guild. 

Bessie Allen, VI-B, Orange, Mass. 

Elmer Barney, VII-A, Orange, Mass. 

Marguerite Brooks, V, Phillipsburg, N. J. 

Elmer Engstrom, VII-A, Orange, Mass. 

Brewster Clark, V, Utica, U. Y. 

Robert Conrad, VII-A, Orange, Mass. 

Charles H. Murphy, VII, Groton, Mass. 

Lloyd F. Randall, VII, Groton, Mass. 

Joseph Soto, VII, Phillipsburg, N. J. 

Marjory Walters, V-B, Marion, Ind. 


Fourtu Prize: A Badge of the Guild. 
Edward Biri, VII, Calumet, Mich. 
Gretchen Board, VII, Wilberforce, O. 
Julia Bolandis, VI, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Isabel L. Bixby, VII, West Groton, Mass. 
Stanhope Brigham, VII, Randolph, Vt. 
Henry M. Burfert, VII, Wilberforce, O. 
Wu Sue Ching, VI, Salem, Mass. 

Ada L. Cowley, VI, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Mary Dodge, VII, West Groton, Mass. 
Tousant M. Dunn, VII, Wilberforce, O. 
Harry Frasier, V, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Marion Hollis, VII, Randolph, Vt. 
Stanley Holman, VII, Randolph, Vt. 
Helen M. Ingersoll, VI, Taconite, Minn. 
Horatia James, VII, Wilberforce, O. 
Emma Maronie, VII-A, Orange, Mass. 
April Morris, VII, Wilberforce, O. 

Marcia Russlow, VII, Randolph, Vt. 
Elizabeth Roedel, V, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Eva Rutz, VII, Randolph, Vt. 

Myra E. Thompson, VII, West Groton, Mass. 
Walter Tuttle, VII, Phillipsburg, N. J. 


HONORABLE MENTION: 


Arthur Benson, 2206 Fir St., Butte, Mont. 
Tom Chin, V-A, Marion, Ind. 

Harold Forde, VII, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Gertrude Gleason, VI-B, Orange, Mass. 
Henry Johnson, VII, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Catharine Leonard, VI, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Harry Menconi, VI-A, Meaderville, Mont. 
Joe Markorich, VII-A, Butte, Mont. 

Ivy M. Russell, VI-B, Orange, Mass. 

Patricia N. Smith, V, West Groton, Mass. 
Henry Wood, VI-B, Orange, Mass. 
Enes Vago, VII, Phillipsburg, N. J. 





SCHOOL ARTS 


COMMENT AND NEWS 


(Continued from page 198) 


“All this costs money, but more than this, 


it costs interest and attention. The money 
it costs is not a tithe to what the city loses 
yearly through the inability to mobilize its 
own industrial art forces. Millions in money 
have been sent abroad to pay for goods en- 
riched by foreign artists. If we are 
shall seek, through every art and 


through every trade society, to develop an 


wise we 


SC ciety 


industrial art of our own and to reap for our- 
selves the huge profit which such a develop- 
ment will mean.” 


SATURDAY MORNING CLASSES are 
now being conducted at the North Bennett 
Street Industrial School, Boston, Mass. The 
subjects included in their courses are Cement 
Work, Pottery, Dyeing, Metalry, 
and Jewelry Making, Making, 
Design, and Cooking. Classes are conducted 
from November 11, 1916 until May 1917 by 
a corps of eight competent instructors under 


Printing, 
Furniture 


the direction of George C. Greener 
THREE SIGNIFICANT EVENTS Art 
Education in the Pittsburg schools is planned 
along broad democratic lines in order that all 
may participate both for expression’s sake and 
The Director of Art has 
cherished, however, a desire that the excep- 


appreciation’s sake. 


tionally gifted pupil might have special oppor- 
tunities and perhaps save to the city a John 
W. Alexander, or a Mary Cassatt, who might 
otherwise be an irreparable loss. 

The announcement has been made, there- 
fore, with considerable satisfaction that ar- 
rangements have been made through the co- 
operation of the School of Design and the 
Margaret Morrison School of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, whereby deserving 
students of the eighth grades and High Schools 
are awarded free scholarships for Saturday 
morning classes in both of these schools. 


The second announcement concerned the 
plans in co-operation with Director John W. 
Beatty and his Asst. Director, Robert J. 
Harshe, whereby eighth grade pupils are regu- 
larly conducted through and instructed in 
Architectural Halls, Sculpture Gallery, and 
the Galleries of Paintings, of the Fine Arts 
Department of Carnegie Institute. Pam- 
phlets are written and printed especially for 




















JANUARY 1917 
the pupils, and reproductions of the work of 
art together with brief notes distributed to the 
pupils by the Institute. 

The third event of interest is the magnificent 
spirit manifested in connection with the school 
work by Mr. John L. Porter and ninety-nine 
other friendly sympathizers who have pledged 
themselves to purchase annually $1000 worth 
of meritorious work of Pittsburg artists and 
present these works of art to the public schools. 
The response to Mr. Porter’s invitation was 
so generous that he had a waiting list of willing 
participants above the limited group of one 
hundred. 

All these accomplishments have been due 
in no small degree to the untiring efforts of 
Mr. C. Valentine Kirby, Director of Art 
Education in the Public Schools. 


DR. WILLIAM T. BAWDEN, a member 
of the Advisory Board of THe Scuoo, Arts 
MAGAZINE makes the following report for the 
vear ending June 30, 1916: The United States 
Bureau of Education's Specialist in Industrial 
Education spent 181 days in working outside 
the city of Washington, 96 of these being spent 
in educational survey work. During the year 
he visited 36 cities, in 
24,921 miles 


of the Division is disclosed in the records of 


14 states, travelling 
Some idea of the growing work 
the correspondence. Notwithstanding pro- 
tracted absences from the office the correspond- 
ence in industrial education has increased more 
than one-third over that of last year: 1915, 
letters received, 1,351; sent 1,052; total 2,403: 
1916, received 1,717; sent 1,511; total 3,228. 
In addition a large volume of printed and 
multigraphed matter from this 
Division. During the year seven letters in 
the “Vocational Letters” series 
have appeared, and 54,531 copies distributed. 
Bulletins and reports to the number of 4,067 
were collected from various sources and sent 


emanates 


Education 


out to the special mailing list. 


THE CRECHE, OR CRIB, a work of “ plas- 
tic art’? was designed for the Christmas 
EKpiphamy Seasons by three members of the 
Art Alliance of America—Mr. William Horatio 
Day, Miss J. M. Lawson, and Miss H. Saussy. 
A little booklet describing the ‘“‘Creche”’ has 
been printed at the Friebelle Press, New York 
City. The book contains three prints of this 
plastic construction and a descriptive text of 





For Teachers and Students 





Practical Basketry 
by Anna A. GILL 

A thorough ‘“‘textbook”’ on basket weaving 
from first lessons to expert weaving, with a 
fund of useful information. 

The author has given new interest to one 
of the oldest, most valuable crafts. Instruc- 
tions are very clear and drawings and photo- 
graphs by the author illustrate the results 
possible. Special instructions to teachers 
Send for this new book today. Postpaid $1.15 


Publisher DAVID McKAY Philadelphia 








DESIGN :: A TEXT-BOOK 
for Students and Craftsworkers 


A series of eleven exercises representing the class room 

* practise in Stanford Univers ty. 200 illustrations from 
primitive and cultured art periods and from students’ 
work. Squares, b ders, posters, designs for pottery, 
leather, metal, and textiles. Send $1.00 to 


A. B. CLARK, STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CAL. 














‘yin Pri t:. 


Exclusive copyrighted designs. Beautiful reproductions 
of this noted artist’s pictures in the original colors. 
16x24 inches. Masterpieces of architectural i!lustra- 
tion and symphonies of color tone. They are an in- 
spiration to art lovers and students. Suitable for 
libraries, schools and colleges. Ask your art dealer to 
show them. Catalogue on request. 


WM. T. SHEPHERD 
Gen. Sales Agent Evanston, Illinois 
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I have placed over 15,000 
teachers including several hun- 


dred Art Teachers 

(Signed) D. H. COOK 
We make a specialty of placing Teachers of Art 
and Drawing in Public and Private Schools. 


We can and will promote you if you register 
at once. 


National Teachers Agency 
D. H. COOK, Manager 


1530 Chestnut St. - Philadelphia, Pa. 








School of Industrial Art 


of the Pennsylvania Museum 
BROAD and PINE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 


Thorough work under trained specialists in all branches of 
Fine and Industrial Ari, including a comprehensive Nor- 
mal Art Course. 


Summer classes for four weeks beginning July 9. 


LESLIE W. MILLER, Principal 











21 COLORS 
ENTIRE SERIES 
10c. per tube 


Discount for Schools 
Color Chart Sent on Request 


E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 
MANUFACTURERS 
169 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





SCHOOL ARTS 


“The Adoration of the Shepherds”, and “The 
Adoration of the Magi.”’ 


WE ARE SORRY to disappoint those who 
may look in this issue for Pencil Drawings by 
Ernest W. Watson of Pratt Institute. The 
publication of these sketches has been post- 
poned. In their place you will find much in 
this number that will be useful and beautiful. 


A SURVEY of the school printing field is 
being made by the International Associates 
of Teachers of Printing. The object of the 
survey is to aid education in general by en- 
couraging the introduction of printing as a 
school subject. The specific objects are: 


To ascertain the number of school and insti- 
tutional printing outfits already installed. 


To secure the opinions of educators regard- 
ing the educational value of printing, and 
what effect such instruction has on the cor- 
related academic studies. 


To secure the necessary data to enable the 
association to prepare and offer standardized 
courses of study and equipments. 


To secure information regarding special 
training or normal school courses that will aid 
the practical printer in becoming an efficient 
teacher of his subject. 


To ascertain the probable number of instal- 
lations of school and institutional printing 
outfits during the next few years. 


Full information may be had by communi- 
cating with R. A. Loomis, Dickinson High 
School, Jersey City, N. J. 











ART SIMPLIFIED 


A PRACTICAL BOOK FOR THE 
TEACHER OF VOCATIONAL ART 
BY PEDRO AND JOHN LEMOS 
175 pages; 25 full page plates 84x 10% 
2 plates in color. Loose-leaf binder for 
removal of plates. Endorsed by leading 
Art Educators. Price $2.25 postpaid. 


Address Pedro J. Lemos, Art Institute, San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE ALPHABETICON DOUBLE REFERENCE INDEX 


USED AND RECOMMENDED BY THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 





{Mount selected material on cards 
of appropriate olor, 10 x 14, large 
size, to be filed long edges horizon- 
tal, and 7 x 10, small size, to be 
filed short edges horizontal. 


{Decide under which of the fifty 
general topics each card would be 
most likely to be indemand. Write 
that topic in the upper left corner 
of the card, and place after it the 
index number of that topic. For 
example, BIRD LIFE 13. 


{In the upper right corner write the 
specific subject. For example, 


ROBIN. 


{In the center of the top add the 
index numbers indicating other 
topics under which the card might 
be in demand. For example, 1-38- 
40, for it might be needed in such 
School Topics as Nature Study or 
Literature; it is a good example of 
Decorative Arrangement; and it is 
a good Color Study. 


FAt the bottom of the card or on 
the back write such other useful 
information as may be needed. 


{File the cards alphabetically by 
general topics (left hand corner), 
and under each topic alphabetically 
by specific subjects (right hand 
corner), and keep them always in 
this order. 


{To find every card in the Alpha- 
beticon that might be used to illus- 
trate any one topic, for example, 
Color Study, select every card hav- 
ing the index number of that topic 
at its head. 





School Topics 
Illustration 
Transportation 
Object Drawing 
Photography 
Landscape 
Picture Study 
History of Art 
Natural Forces 
Plant Life 
Fish Life 
Insect Life 
Bird Life 

14 Animal Life 

15 Human Figure 
16 Sand Tables 
17 Clay Work 

18 Paper Work 
19 Weaving 

20 Sewing 

21 Costume 

22 Embroidery 
23 Lace Work 

24 Stencil Work 
25 Block Printing 
26 Basketry 

27 Leather Work 


— 
Ke oocomonoonrt OW 


— 
w bo 


28 Geometric Drawing 
29 Working Drawing 


30 Woodwork 
31 Metal Work 
32 Machinery 


33 Interior Decoration 


34 Architecture 
35 Borders 
36 Surface Designs 


37 Rosettes, Florettes 
38 Decorative Arrangement 
39 Principles of Beauty 


40 Color Study 
41 Symbolism 
42 Lettering 

43 Advertising 
44 Holiday Projects 
45 Calendars 

46 Cover Design 
47 Poster Design 
48 Bookplates 
49 Printing 

50 Bookbinding 





Advertising. 
Animal Life... 
Architecture. . 
Basketry..... , 
Bird Life......- 
Block Printing. . 
Bookplates. ..... 
Bookbinding 
Borders... . 
Calendars. . 
Clay Work. 
Color Study. . 
Costume........ 
Cover Design. ... 


Decorative Arrangement 


Embroidery... . . 
ff 
Geometric Drawing 
History of Art.... 
Holiday Projects. . 
Human Figure.... 
Illustration........ 
Insect Life........ 
Interior Decoration. 
Lace Work........ 
Landscape....... 
Leather Work..... 
fo eee 
Machinery........ 
Metal Work...... 
Natural Forces... 
Object Drawing. . 
Paper Work 
Photography... . 
Picture Study... . . 
Plant Life ....... 
Poster Design... . . 


Principles of Beauty... . 


PIS dk wins s'snnos 


Rosettes and Florettes. .. 


Sand Table Work.. 


Stencil Work.... — 
Surface Patterns..... 


Symbolism....... 
Transportation........ 
WOME cvacccccses. 
Woodwork.......... 


Working Drawing....... 


43 
14 
34 


26 


13 


25 


.48 


50 
35 
45 
17 
40 
21 
46 
38 
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28 
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44 
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23 
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18 
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VENUS 
10° PENCIL 


OR drawing especially, the 
best pencils are none too good. 

This explains the great popularity of 

VENUS pencils. The 17 degrees from 

6B softest to 9H hardest satisfy every 

requirement. 

ise 6B-5B-4B-3B for bold, heavy lines 

se 2B-B-HB-F-H-2H for general work 

and sketching 

Use 3H-4H-5H-6H for clean, clear, fine 
lines. 

Use 7H-SH-9H for delicate, thin lines, 
maps, charts, 


_— 





7" ) the teacher writing 
to us, we shall be 
pleased to forward a 
sample box of Venus 
Drawing and Copying 
Pencils and a Venus 
Eraser. Send us your 
name and address 


American Lead Pencil 
Company 
208 Fifth Ave. New York and Clapton, London, Eng. 























Build Your Own 
Grandfather’s Clock 


with our help 


We Garnish } blue luo priate, finish- 
ing material instructions. 
Buy the aie dial, weights 
pendulum from us at sur- 
prisingly low prices. You make 
a fine profit building artistic 
clocks for your friends. 
Complete Works $5.00 

Others with chimes at all prices 


Ask for attractive Free Offer 
CLOCK COMPANY 
1670 Ruffner St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















THE POTTER “* Monthly Magazine for 


Potters and Ceramists 





Contents for the first number just off the press: 


May Elizabeth Cook, Architectural Potter, by Frederick 
H. Rhead. Palissy and his Imitators, by Edwin AtLee 
Barber, A.M., Ph.D. The Making of a Chinese Porcelain, 
by Frederick H. Rhead. 

The Planning and Operating of a Studio Pottery, by a 
Pottery Student. Crucibles and Sevres, by Francis Mil- 
toun. Shape Construction and Design, by Frederick H 
Rhead. Historical Types, Notes from a Pottery Designer's 
Sketchbook. Enamel Decoration on Firetile, by Frederick 
H. Rhead. 

Editorial, Exhibition Notes, Reviews, School Notes. 
Color plate accompanies Chinese article, and ail other 
articles beautifully illustrated. Formulas and processes 
given in all process articles. 


Published by Potter Publishing Co., Mission Canyon, 
Santa Barbara, California. $3.00 a year, 35c a copy. 








Beginning the new 


year is the time for you to start using this 
paste—unless you are one of those enthusi- 
astic folks who are already using it with such 
satisfaction and real economy. 


TURNS WATER 


TO 
PASTE 





Send in 25c for a package—or $2.50 for a 
dozen—and if you sre not thoroughly pleased 
with the investment we'll send your money 
back. On this trial order we will pay trans- 
portation within the 5th Zone (1000 miles) 

beyond that please add 5c per package or 
50c per dozen to help pay Parcel Postage. 


We make other pastes in dry and liquid 
form—let us bid on your supply— 
it will pay you. 


CT) Clark Paper & Manufacturing 
Company 


Originators and Sole 
Manufacturers 


STEK-O HILL - Rochester, N. Y. 








Please mention THE Scuoot Arts MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers xil 























